THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
perfectly natural that under existing circumstances a regular
army officer of merit should he put into thr i place, and I there-
fore welcomed General Howard with sincere contentment. He
was a slender, dark-bearded young man of rather prepossessing
appearance and manners; no douht a brave soldier, having lost
an arm in one of the Peninsular battles; a West Point grad-
uate, but not a martinet, and free from professional loftiness.
He did not impress me as an intellectually strong man. A cer-
tain looseness of mental operations, a marked uncertainty in
forming definite conclusions became evident in his conversation.
I thought, however, that he might appear better in action than
in talk. Our personal relations grew quite agreeable, and even
cordial, at least on my side. But it soon became apparent that
the regimental officers and the rank and file did not take to
him. They looked at him with dubious curiosity; not a cheer
could be started when he rode along the front. And I do not
know whether he liked the men he commanded better than
they liked him.

There were other new-comers in the corps. The division
formerly commanded by General Schenck was given to Briga-
dier General Charles Devens of Massachusetts. I was to meet
him again fourteen years later as a fellow-member of Presi-
dent Hayes' cabinet, he being Attorney General and I, Secre-
tary of the Interior; and then we became very warm friends.
His appointment to the command of the First Division of the
Eleventh Corps, however, was rather unfortunate, for it dis-
placed from that command and relegated back to his old
brigade General McLean, thus disappointing the legitimate
expectations of a meritorious and popular officer; and General
Devens' manners, although there was a warm and noble heart
behind them, were somewhat too austere and distant to make
the officers and men of the division easily forget the injustice
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